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SPANISH IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

It is a delight, no doubt, to have a thousand students in one's department, 
instead of only a hundred, and I am not sure but that I would change by 
centum for the larger opportunity of a young army of registrants. Yet, 
pioneering has always exerted a strong attraction over the minds of the 
adventurous. To be frank, we should say that Spanish at the university is 
making a beginning and we should let it go at that, did we not feel strongly 
the immense potentialities behind this beginning. The joys of advanced 
classes consisting of two students are not for the hardened palates of my 
tolcgas of more populous centers. Litttle can they understand the spirit of 
adventure with which one plans even a third-year course when one realizes 
that if there are any students for it, they will have to be spirited away from 
other colleges. Nor are they better prepared to comprehend the daily phe- 
nomenon of a whole class missing its lesson or failing on a question when 
that class consists of one student. Those -pioneering experiences are only 
for the daring, and such as would teach Spanish in South Dakota must at 
least be that. Only in this way can one still go through the experiences — by 
a mental process — of a Daniel Boone, or to be thoroughly western, of a 
Neihardtian Hugh Glass. And if you don't know who Neihardt is, nor Hugh 
Glass, you are not fit for western association. 

Neither was I when I was invited to the University of South Dakota 
to organize the Spanish work. Vcni. And soon it will be true to add — Vidi. 
Alas ! how much longer it will be before I can say to a little extent— Vici. 

I took for granted, for example, that because I saw in the High School 
Bulletin published by the state authorities at Pierre that there were thirteen 
high schools offering Spanish, I should meet at least twelve good workers at 
the Annual Teachers' Meeting at Aberdeen in November. To this purpose 
I sent out personal letters to the ill-omened thirteen, very persuasive letters 
which I thought would bring a full attendance. Trece a la mesa redonda 
made mc quake but I felt confident that at least one would be absent. 
Instead, twelve were away and what with one state normal teacher, our 
Spanish round table consisted of three, including myself. To these three, 
then,.! proceeded, with all dignity and yet with inward shame, to read a 
message I had solicited from Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director. .General of the Pan- 
American Union. 

"I deem it a very real privilege to send to the teachers of Spanish of the 
great state of South Dakota most cordial greetings on the occasion of your 
coming together to consider and discuss the desirability of extending the 
study of Spanish throughout the State. These greetings also carry with them 
an expression of a very real sense of obligation. You are contributing in no 
small measure towards that better understanding between the Republics of the 
American Continent which is one of the main goals of American foreign 
policy. Our lack of acquaintance with Spanish has been one of the chief 
causes of the lack of mutual acquaintance between the people of the United 
States and the nations of Central and South America. 
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Permit me to add that all the facilities of the Pan-American Union— the 
international organization of the Republics of the American Continent — are at 
the service of each and every one of you. I wish it were possible for me to 
meet you and emphasize how anxious the Pan-American Union is to be of 
service to you in the splendid work that you are doing. I shall hope at some 
future time to have this privilege." 

I am glad to be able to state that this noble-spirited message is about to 
receive state-wide circulation on the pages of the South Dakota Educator. 

After the disappointment at Aberdeen, I thought it best to go ahead with 
direct correspondence with teachers, but also to include high school principals 
and superintendents. From a letter to superintendents, I quote this : 

"I have recently returned from the conference at Aberdeen and I came 
away with the assurance in every quarter that Spanish was coming in more 
and more. The State Inspector expressed himself to me as very sympathetic 
to the introduction of Spanish. Many superintendents informed me that they 
were feeling a demand for Spanish in connection with the practical or com- 
mercial elements in their curricula. 

Spanish has been introduced this year in the Aberdeen High School and 
two years of it are being given in the Normal and Industrial School. Here 
at the U we are aiming primarily to prepare teachers of both French and 
Spanish, for we are acting on the theory already come true in other states 
that teachers of language will come to specialize more and more on these two 
important tongues. I do not need to describe or emphasize to you the possi- 
bilities that the future holds in our relationships with the South American 
republics. 

You know of Secretary Colby's visit to South America. Recently the 
League of Nations sitting at Geneva announced that its proceedings are to be 
published in three tongues, English, French and Spanish. This last was 
requested by the South American representatives who are taking a leading 
part in the activities of the League. 

Perhaps if you sounded your school community on the subject of intro- 
ducing Spanish, you would come to feel that the demand is strong enough to 
permit you to make plans for this language as part of your curriculum." 

The reader will have noticed from the foregoing documents that Spanish 
is a-building. We have no proud accomplishments to point out — we can 
merely face forward. Yet, even now, we can state that the numbers of 
students in Spanish at the university already reflect the way in which progress 
has begun. The enrollment in French and Spanish is as follows: 

Elementary Advanced Total 

French 73 147 220 

Spanish 82 48 130 

(No German is offered) 
I think I have studied these figures long enough to be able to predict a great 
development of interest and numbers in the Spanish courses. The same 
enthusiasm is reflected in Sioux Falls College where 17% of the students are 
taking Spanish, 12% French and 5% German. At Yankton College, 74 are 
enrolled in French and 17 in Spanish. There are some 231 high schools in 
the state, 56 of which are offering French, and only 13 Spanish. I hope next 
year to be able to make a better report. In this connection it is only fair to 
mention a few of the strong workers for Spanish in the state: Mrs. Julie 
Loba Collins, Aberdeen Normal School, Mr. W. E. Bratt of Sioux Falls High 
School, and Miss Roberta Olds, Spearfish Normal. The latter writes to me: 

"This is my sixth year as Spanish Instructor in the Spearfish State 
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Normal. I have had large and interesting classes and I also taught all the 
grades in the Training School the first two years. Several of my pupils are 
now doing their major work in Spanish in the University of Chicago and 
University of California, one boy has a splendid position in a South American 
company in Los Angeles, and one of my girls is teaching Spanish Grammar in 
Y. W. C. A. work to Mexican girls in Los Angeles. 

Last year we had a Spanish Club, "La Tertulia," which gave a very fine 
program, including Spanish songs, readings, a Spanish play, and some lovely 
Spanish dances. There were forty-five members and the business was con- 
ducted in Spanish. I have also taught a course in commercial Spanish." 

At the university, Miss Grace D. Eldridge is an inspiring teacher of 
Spanish. I wish to render also this public homage to Prof. E. M. Greene, of 
the French department, for his faithful interest in the development of 
Hispanic studies. 

The university is gradually coordinating all the forces in the state 
working for Spanish. For example, a thing we immediately feel the need 
of is a standard- high school curriculum. We know that these already exist, 
some published, many in unpublished form, and it would be comparatively 
simple to adopt, say. the New York curriculum which would give our state 
a fine standard to measure up to. But a matter of a few years makes a big 
difference in the ever-growing field of new books, and in the availability of 
classroom aids. Add to this a natural feeling that each state has a distinctive 
problem in language work arising from the varieties of types of population, 
the early training of students and their home experience. Then. also, the 
state's main activities, agricultural or industrial, may well influence the selec- 
tion of material by a teacher who makes his work practical and who draws 
from the students' normal environment. For these reasons we have set to 
work here to make our own, standard, revised, up-to-date but not patented 
high school curriculum. Very directly the university will thus tie up its own 
activity in Spanish with the best interests of the teachers and students of that 
language in the state. We propose to establish here a state center for dis- 
semination of knowledge concerning things Hispanic 

But, zapatero a tus zapatos; I wish to announce that in keeping the policy 
of "selling" Spanish to the farmers of South Dakota, in accord with the image 
we have faithfully worshipped of the agricultor guiding his furrows with one 
hand while with the other he holds the book of rudiments of the language 
of Cervantes, we have planned our method as follows: (a) publicity to 
reach teachers and superintendents by means ofi the South Dakota Educa- 
tor, a school monthly published at Mitchell; and (6) publicity to reach the 
people by means of newspapers, such as the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, the 
Watertown Public Opinion, the Rapid City Journal, the Aberdeen A r ews. 

In the first of these attempts at creating an interest in things Hispanic 
among the schoolmen, we have made a good beginning. We have initiated a 
series of articles, really reasons for studying Spanish. Each issue of the 
Educator contains five new reasons. We hasten to add that these are not 
a bit startling in originality or execution but the cumulative effect of five 
reasons each month for an indefinite series looks promising. As this is a 
faithful record of our efforts, we quote here a bit from the first two series of 
"Facts Concerning Spanish." 

Spanish is one of the great political languages of the future. Like the 
English language, its extent is universal and the sun never sets on its 
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dominion. From Spain to the Philippines, to the immensity of South America 
it holds sway not only for the practical needs of human relationships but it 
colors the literary ideals, artistic aspirations and political development of 
millions of people. At the recent Genevan Conference of the League of 
Nations the heads of committees and leaders in discussion were to a sur- 
prising extent South American. The Argentinian interpretation of the nature 
of the League's activities produced an impasse of jvhich the world had to take 
notice. And in deference to the strength of the Spanish interests present at 
the sessions, the Spanish language was adopted side by side with the English 
and French as one of the three official languages of the League. Can the 
forward-looking schoolmen of our state afford to ignore this recognition by 
the great statesmen of the world of a new world force destined to become one 
of the leaders? Should not our boys rather be prepared by a study of the 
Hispanic languages and literatures to meet in intellectual sympathy the 
advanced guard of great South Americans? 

I must not forget to mention here that on all occasions we emphasize the 
fact that we are preparing at the university, teachers of Spanish who will 
be able to start courses and maintain a good interest in Spanish studies. 

To reach the mass of the inhabitants of South Dakota we have initiated 
at the university a Spanish news center for the newspapers of the state. 
From time to time we issue a budget of items which are likely to interest 
the ordinary reader. I think this method of approach is really a good one. 
Any interest can be intelligently cultivated among the general readers of 
newspapers and Spanish in this country is one of the easy topics for publicity 
work. The glare of the practical has its uses and abuses, but it appeals to 
the average mind ; and the mute gesture of the Hispanic apostle pointing out 
to the layman that huge continent to the south with its vast undeveloped 
potentialities is most eloquent. Suffice it to say that the Hispanic scholar does 
not degrade his intellectual aspirations by indicating in his lighter moments 
such things as the following (quoted from our budget) :' 

Foreign investments in Mexico are estimated at between $1,500,000,000 
-tnd $2,000,000,000, of which the American share amounts approximately to 
$800,000,000. Mexican government bonds and American properties operating 
in Mexico are going up steadily. 

In all the foregoing I note that I have said very little about the work 
going on at the university. I have simply indicated that it is still elementary 
in character. The following items may have their interest : We are offering 
next year besides the usual elementary work only two advanced courses, one 
literary, one practical. The literary course is a general survey of Spanish 
literature, the practical is a special study of Hispanic commerce,.. geography 
and Spanish business language. Both courses are to be given in the foreign 
language. Our extension courses are becoming more and more popular and 
new students are cropping up in all parts of the state. We have established 
a few centers where a university teacher visits once a month, four times for 
a quarter course. We could easily have more such centers if we had 
teachers available for just this kind of traveling work. On the campus 
La Prensa and El Eco are both daily features of the work. We have had 
one Velada and are working on plans for a second. The spirit at the first one 
was nothing short of an inspiration to the teachers of the department. 

University of South Dakota Harry Kurz 



